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which make up the character of the Hellenic Hermes; it does not show us how the functions of the twilight could "be carried on through the live-long night;l still less does it account for the radical idea of sound connected with Hermes as contrasted with the light which is the chief characteristic of Apoll6n. Yet Professor Mas Miiller himself supplies the clue which may lead us through the labyrinth when he tells us that Hermes is born in the morning, < as Sarameya would be the son of the twilight, or, it may be, the first breeze of the dawn.3 2 The idea which lies at the root of the Vedic Saram& and Sarameya is that of brightness ; the idea which furnishes the groundwork for the myth of Hermes is essentially that of sound. There is nothing to bewilder us in this fact. Both ideas are equally involved in the root Sar, which expressed only motion; and the degree of difference discernible between the Vedic SaramA and the Greek Hermes is at the worst precisely that which we should expect from the disintegrating process brought about by a partial or complete forgetfulness of the original meaning of words. That the tales of one nation are not borrowed directly from the legends of another, the whole course of philological science tends, as we have seen, more and more to prove. Names which are mere attributes in one mythology are attached to distinct persons in another. The title Arjuni, which in the Veda is a transparent epithet of the dawn, becomes in the West Argennos, known only as a favourite of Agamemnon; and the mysterious Varuna of the Hindu is very inadequately represented by the Hellenic Ouranos. The Greek Oharites and the Latin Gratise are in name identical with the Sanskrit Harits : Erinys is Saranyu, and Helen is Saram&. But the Greek did not get his Oharis from the Harit of the Brahman ; the western poets *did not receive their Helen from Vedic bards: the Hellenic Hermes does not owe his parentage to Sarameya. Carrying with them an earlier form of those names from the common home of the race, the Greek developed his own myths as the Vedic rishis developed theirs. The common element insured resemblance, while it rendered absolute agreement impossible, and an indefinite
1 Hymn to Hermes, 141.               2 Leot, on Lang, second series, 473.